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MINOR STUDIES FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY OF VASSAR COLLEGE 

XXXVII. Directed Egocentric Reactions 



By Katherine B. Graves, Evelyn Heath, and M. F. Washburn 



It is unnecessary to point out the great need of tests which will 
reveal the emotional and social characteristics of individuals, and the 
great difficulty which attends the discovery of such tests. The present 
study has no striking success in this line to record. It is, however, 
perhaps worth publishing as the account of an attempt. 

The free association reaction experiment of Jung has been regarded 
as furnishing some indications of the affective and social character- 
istics of a given individual. Wells 1 has given us a modification of 
Jung's reaction types, in which he classes certain responses as ego- 
centric. The group of egocentric responses includes reactions with a 
predicate or adjective, reactions with a proper name or pronoun, and 
perseverations. All of these reactions are taken as indicating a sub- 
jective tendency on the part of the individual who makes them; a 
tendency to self-reference. 

Our attempt in the present study was to see how far an individual's 
tendency towards egocentric reactions, thus denned, in the free asso- 
ciation experiment, correlated with the speed with which she could 
associate personal experiences with a stimulus word when expressly 
instructed to do so. It would seem possible that a person who is sub- 
jectively minded and has a tendency to self-reference might, if given 
a series of stimulus words with the instruction to react to each word 
as soon as it had suggested a personal experience, make such asso- 
ciations with especial speed. This would be on the supposition that 
such an egocentric person would have personal reminiscences always 
on tap, so to speak. 

The materials used were a series of one hundred stimulus words, 
all nouns, including the nouns from the Kent-Rosanoff list; a second 
series of fifty nouns ; and a stop-watch. The observers were given the 
following instructions in the preliminary free association series with 
the one hundred words as stimuli : "I shall pronounce to you a word, 
and you are to respond with the first word that occurs to you." The 
watch was in every case started as the stimulus word was pronounced, 
and stopped as soon as the observer made any verbal response. The 
reaction word and the reaction time were recorded. The times were 
averaged for the hundred words, and the number of reaction words 
in each of the following classes was counted: adjectives not emotional 
(such as 'green'), emotional adjectives (such as 'pretty*), proper 
names, pronouns, and perseverations. In the second part of the experi- 
ment the fifty-word series was used, and the instructions were as fol- 

1 A Preliminary Note on The Categories of Associative Reactions, 
Psych. Rev., 18, 229-233 (1911 ). 
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lows: "This time do not try to react with a word, but say 'Yes' as 
soon as the stimulus word has suggested to you something connected 
with yourself." The reaction times were recorded and averaged. By 
not requiring the observer to react with a word in this part of the 
experiment, it was intended to avoid the delay that would have been 
involved in making a choice of words. When a personal experience 
is recalled, it is often hard to select a single word that will represent it. 
We found the average time required for each observer to respond with 
the 'Yes' that indicated the recall of a personal experience, and re- 
corded the difference between this average time and the same ob- 
server's average time of reaction in the free association series that 
preceded. This difference was regarded as measuring the ease and 
promptness with which the observer in question could make a personal 
application of the stimulus word, and thus as a measure of the 'ego- 
centricity' of the observer. We then undertook to correlate this 
measure with the number of so-called egocentric reactions made by the 
observer in the free association series. 

This was done for fifty-one young women observers. The first and 
last quartiles according to the amount of delay in making the ego- 
centric references were listed: thirteen observers in each quartile. 
We first found the number of predicate or adjective reactions that 
were made in the free association series by each of these quartiles. 
The quartile of greatest delay, which might therefore be regarded as 
the least egocentric quartile, gave a total of 71 emotional adjective 
responses, an average of 5.4, and a range of from 1 to 11. The quar- 
tile of least delay, hence the most egocentric quartile, gave a total of 
77 emotional adjectives, an average of 5.9, and a range of from to 24. 
The 24-case was quite exceptional. It appears from these results that 
our egocentric observers were no more inclined to use emotional ad- 
jectives as reaction words in free association experiments than were 
our non-egocentric observers. 

The quartile of greatest delay (least egocentric) gave a total of 173 
adjective or predicate responses of all kinds; an average of 13.3 and 
a range of from 2 to 37. The quartile of least delay (most egocentric) 
gave a total of 228, an average of 17.5, and a range of from I to 45. 
This indicates that our more egocentric group was slightly more in- 
clined than our non-egocentric group to predicate reactions in general. 

The quartile of greatest delay (least egocentric) gave in the free 
association experiment a total of 259 perseverations ; an average of 
19.9, and a range of from 8 to 28. The quartile of least delay (most 
egocentric) gave a total of 251 perseverations; an average of 19.3, and 
a range of from 9 to 34. There thus appears to be no difference be- 
tween our egocentric and non-egocentric observers as regards the num- 
ber of perseverations in a free association series. 

Finally, the quartile of greatest delay gave in the free association 
reactions a total of 42 responses with proper names and pronouns. 
The average was 3.2, and the individual figures were 4, 7, o, 18, 3, 4, 
0, o, 3, 2, 1, o, 0. The quartile of least delay gave an average of 7.6 
responses with proper names and pronouns ; the individual figures were 
5, 16, 18, 5, 19, 3, 2, o, 17, 8, 6, 1, 0. There is thus a noticeably greater 
number of responses with proper names and pronouns in the case of 
observers who are especially prompt, when directed to do so, in recall- 
ing personal experiences. 

The conclusion suggested by these experiments is, then, that there 
exists a certain degree of correlation between the tendency to give 
predicate reactions and reactions with proper names and pronouns in 
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a free association series, on the one hand, and promptness in applying 
another set of stimulus words to personal or egocentric matters. This 
correlation seems not to exist between emotional adjectives as a 
special class and promptness in making personal reference; nor be- 
tween the number of perseverations and the speed of personal refer- 
ence. There is a noticeable correlation between the tendency to give 
proper names and pronouns as reaction words in a free association 
series, and the tendency to make a personal application of another set 
of stimulus words when directed to do so. 



XXXVIII. An Attempt to Test Moods or Temperaments of Cheer- 
fulness and Depression by Directed Recall of Emotionally 
Toned Experiences 



By Eleanor Morgan, Helen K. Mull, and M. F. Washburn 



In this test five lists of fifty stimulus words each were used. The ex- 
periment was performed on five successive days with each observer, a 
different list of words being used on each day. The instructions were 
always the following: "When I pronounce a word to you, observe 
what idea that word first calls to your mind, and report whether it 
is a pleasant or unpleasant idea. If it seems neither pleasant nor un- 
pleasant, but indifferent, continue thinking until either a pleasant or 
unpleasant idea is suggested, and report which it is." The observer's 
eyes were always closed to prevent suggestions from the surroundings, 

The idea on which the test was based was that, according to the law 
which James called that of emotional congruity, a person in a state 
of exaltation would think of more pleasant ideas in connection with 
a stimulus word than would a person in a state of depression. If a 
person on five successive days maintains a high level of, say, pleasant 
associations, it may be plausibly suggested that such a person is either 
steadily cheerful in temperament, or is passing through a somewhat 
prolonged mood of cheerfulness. The first requisite is evidently the 
establishment of a norm showing the number of pleasant and un- 
pleasant suggestions that a given stimulus word may be expected to 
produce. 

These norms were found in the following way. The number of 
cases where a pleasant idea was the first one suggested by the stimulus 
word was counted for each observer and each series of fifty words ; 
the average number of pleasant suggestions for the total group of 
ninety-seven young women observers was then found for each of the 
five series of fifty words. Thus for Series I, the ninety-seven ob- 
servers furnished on an average 33.7 cases out of the fifty, where a 
pleasant idea was the first one suggested; Series II an average of 34.8 
cases ; Series III an average of 34.4 cases ; Series IV an average of 
36.1 cases ; and Series V an average of 35.9 cases. The stimulus words 
which formed the series were originally chosen at random; they com- 
prised both nouns and adjectives, and no especial care was taken to 
select those with or without pleasant or unpleasant suggestions. The 
averages just given show that the proportion of pleasant to unpleasant 
words in each series was very nearly the same, and that in all the 
series there were more pleasant than unpleasant words. It seems to 
be a psychological fact that a normal person recalls pleasant experi- 



